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A STUDY Of THIRD AND FOURTH QRAOE GIFTED 
STUNNTS' READING ACHIEVEMENT AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO THEIR SELF-CONCEPT 

Order No. 8122587 

Aimewt, Jane A. Bauer, Eo.D. Th* Univrstty of Nrtrask* - Uncotn. 
1881. 89pp. Advise 0. W. Kopp 

The purpose of the study was to determine if there was t 
deference In self concept of two groups of gifted students: (1) third 
end Jouffi grade students who were identified as gifted achievers in 
rtading and (2) third and fourth grade students who were identified 
aa ejhed unde rach iev es In reading. 

Forty subjects were selected from five elementary schools. They 
were randomly selected from a pool of ninety-four gifted students who 
had at least an inteiigence quotient of montheSlosson Intelligence 
Teat or at least 134 on the Stanford -Bioet Intelligence Scale. 

The forty gifted students were identified as gifted achievers or 
gftsd underachievert in reading based on the stanine scores taken 
from tie 1877-1078 Metropolitan Achievement Test. Those who 
placed in. the eighth or ninth stanines on all reading areas were 
tii n ettod as achievers in reading. Those who placed in the seventh 
a la n i ne In one or more skill areas were identified as underachievers. 

Data for the self -concept was c oilected by administration of an 
oral eetf-concept inventory developed by Oinkmeyer. The data waa 
analyzed In terms of the following hypothesis: lifted third and fourth 
grade achiever s in reading will score higher on the self -concept 
Measur e than gifted underachievers m reading. Fisher's Test for 
unr nn eiasai I data was used and t was significant at p < .025. dfron 
that Wm mean self -concept score was higher for achievers than 
under ach ievers in reading, the hypothesis was validated.' 

Cdnctofons . The results of the current study suggest that tiere 
was a significant relationship between reading achievement and self- 
concept in girted students. The nature of the relationship in terms of 
cause and effects remains uncertain. The question needs to te weed 
aa to whether the gifted underachieves performance is directly 
rotated to a low self-conceit or whether chronic underachieveme n t 
pre c i p it at e d the low ^concept. This needs to be examined, while 
recognising the academic achievement depends upon complex 
ireei ro ta t i on jh ips between intelligence, personality, social class 
values* peer relationships, parental environment and school 
environment Each case needs to be considered and evaluated on an 
■vivsnMi oasis. 

In order to discern the nature and extent of each student s 
proble m , educators would want to consider the scope, the duration, 
the effects of the problem, and the gap existing between aptitude and 
achieve m e n t. Based on these findings the school would need to 
consider the following questions: (1) Is an intervention program 
warranted? If 50, would individual counseling, group counseling, 
parent involvement or some other form of intervention hold the 
greatest promise for providing successful intervention? (2) Does it 
appear that the root of the problem is so deeply embedded that 
referral or collaboration with other professionals is warranted 0 
(3) Would the student profit by modifying the content of the material, 
the method of instruction, the nature of {he learning environment, or a 
combination of the three? 

Whatever steps are taken, a humanistic approach is of the utmost 
importance in helping underachievers feel better about themselves 
and their performance. 



A COMPARISON STUDY OF SELECTED CONTEXTUAL 
VARIABLES IN INDIAN/ IN 1944-1945 AND 1976 IN VIEW OF 
TfflDt RELEVANCE TO THE READING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
SIXTH AND TENTH GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 1114937 
Brmowao. PaUU Maue, EdD. Indiana Unhtnity, 198L 274pp. 
Geafepenoo: Dr. Roger Fair 

Res ea rcher s, the public met the media have focused considerable 
mmtkm 00 the comparisoc of reading achievement over time. 
T frfrmisasti ly. these comparisons have primarily examined test icons and 
leaded 10 Ignore correspoodmg study of contextual boon. A thoroufb 
jseusuUun of these fetors would contribute to s better understanding of 
tfet m> periods and perhaps indicate whether substantive changes in 
vn rieb lo j ware inteneiaied and respoosive td changing societal needs, 
A secant oomparisoo study of the reading achievement of Indiana 
maSmm&m. fty, £ Ncgky, 1971) is an example of one ofthereadmg 
■■^^Dadwtl* primarily examined iefl score di^ Trus study prtmded 
1- nir*" opportunity for a study to be made of the contexts in Indiana 
hrsJ L B44-1MS and 1976, the two periods when students were m i 



. * o 

Ai emergent variable design was adopted This design is one u winch • 
variables were determined as the data were gathered aod analyzed Because 
t seemingly ir finite array of contextual variables was identified during the 
data eeJactxm process, parameters had to be set to make the study feesibk. 
Four guidelines to select variables were developed and a ntkmaJe for each 
established. 

App h rario n of the first three guidelines selected 143 variables. 
AppHrarion of the fourth guidehne^vailability of data about a variable 
from both periods--eliminated 83 of these variables. Thus, the final variable 
list included 45 variables. These were grouped n dusters for ie|NX^ 
|Mirpceas~demc«?ipfaic andsx)6oeconomic factors; characteristics of the 
schools, teachers, and pupils: and characteristics of the curricula. The cteta 
were collected through two qualitative memods-content analysis of wrtacn 
do cument s such as state and federal government reports and interview!" - 
•"4 vandaied thmufh the prr?rf$i of *"f wgyk*™™ 

The findings of the study support four major conclusions that have 
■npfat io n s for future research. First, substantial changes were found 
between the 1940s and 1970s in all 65 contextual variables investigated his 
recommended that other important contextual variables should be studied 
sj it js probable that they evidenced similar changes. Investigating 
additional variables will yield an even more comprehensive description of 
the influential contexts in which learning takes place. 

Second comparison studies of achievement that rely 00 test scores in 
isolation and ignore corresponding study of the contexts do not yield 
information of valid use for purposes such as deciding policies or Judging 
the condition of ed uc a t ion because of the substantial changes in the 
contexts, the complex mterrehtiooship among the contextual variables, and 
inability to establish causal relationships between variables and 
achievement It is recommended mat comparison studies should only be 
conducted when a rich description of the "then and now" contexts is 
included and targeted reasons ha\e been established for the inve stig ation 

Third major differences were need in the variables not only between 
periods butalsowithm each period The coniplexiexerrelaticmshipandthe 
variability make it imp* uSbk to parcel out educational achievement from 




Feert^ssssievestii on ew idra an aternativi mtwemn for tear. A 
because data were mduoed that had been col|pcted by both quarto*^ and 
^Mtf^g iPQugy techniques. It is rmammended that rrv jrrheri sweoM 
isst alternative methods in tandem when studying aspects of eduoation. 

This study dearly indicates that sebeeb to Indiana were respoe** 10 
the societal needs of each period Since schools are to semsedgcy. 
A *rr*"ro rhimrr and ntiintrtTT imiTT rnnrimir tn irtjun and reject the 
current needs of society. 



DESCRIPTIVE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND POSSIBLE 
FACTORS aFITCTTSG READING ALOUD Order No. IllttM 
Boxw, Edith FaiEDUENDa. Ph D. East Texas State University. MIL 
111pp. Adviser Mar) L Jernigan 

Purpose of the Study, The major purpose of this study was (1) to 
determine the essenc • features of practices for reading aloud during the 
period 1966 to 1980.(2) to describe factors that affect reading aloud 
proficiency, (3) to make recommendations for a systematic reading aloud 
program in elementary curricula, and (4). to provide suggestions for the 
most promising avenues of further research in oral reading. 

Procedure The 1966 10 1980 period was divided into five tune periods. 
Professional literature on oral reading was surveyed for articles and/or 
studies pertaining to oral reading. Obtained information was catalogued 
into the categories of praences in oral reading and factors affecting oral 
reading proficiency. Based upon the specific purpose, this information was 
then catalogued into three distinct practices and three ousting categories of 
factors. The three practices were catalogued as Instruction and Diagnosis, 
Communication, and Fine Arts. The three categories of factors were 
catalogued as Symbols, Physical Behavioral and Transmission Factors. Hie 
resulting information was analyzed and recorded with and across the time 
periods used for me study. 

findings I Three major functions of reading aloud occurred during the 
period of 1966 to 1980. (A) The functions were instruction in reading and 
di agn o si s of student performance such as: omissions, substitutions, 
repetitions, insertions, reversals, other perception skills, and comprehension 
of the printed page, while reading aloud (B) The functions were 
comm unication techniques of oral .expression, speed, listening, breathing, 
articulation, or pitch to strengthen communication with choral reading, 
reading prepared stories, sharing book reports, poetry, and puppetr) , while 
reading aloud. (Q The functions were fine arts performances in musk, 
literature, drama and theatre, combined with reading aloud. II. Three 
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I of function* were cited as possibly affecting reading aloud 
. Die (A) One category represented symbols. (B) One category 
represented prn-sicaJ behavioral factors. (C) One category represented 
msamiarihs factors. 

Recommendations. As a result of the study of reading alo* J practices 
QMtrVNBk the foDowing recommendations for future research are 
pretested: (1) The development of a systematic program of oral reading in 
elementary school curricula. (2) The study of the impact of reading aloud 
oa readers* comprehension and retention. (3) The study of the effects of - 
internal factors on threading aloud process, such as students' five senses. 
(4) The study of externa] factors affecting reading aloud process, such as 
pomire. time, symbols, light, and color. 



tFFCCTS OF EXAMPLES AS CONTEXT ON LEARNING NEW 
INFORMATION FROM EXPOSITORY MATERIALS 

Order No. 81 27552 
8wm, Nmmala G. f Pm.D. University of Illinois at Urbani-Chimpoian 
1SS1. 136pp. . 

Two studies are reported dealing with the effects of context on 
reeding comprehension and information gain of firth graders using 
expository material*. In Experiment 1 , the eimpte physical science 
principle* pulleys was presented in three different forms. For the 
»4ie*a^therK><ont*xtcontft^ 
no example. In the ether two cortftions, the passage deserted 
pueayi as a component part of construction cranes and fence 
tONsriers. Since most of the subjects knew about construction 
cranes, but did not know about fence tighteners, me former was 
named tie familiar example context condition and the latter became 
the unf sjfriNar example context condition. Subjects' existing 
. * - 1 of the princ i pie of pu Hey* was tested th/ee weeks prior to 
JL ~* i of the r — " 



JjM^ of Experiment 1 indicated that subjects in the no-context 
condition performed significantly better on a free recall measure and 
on e ten Mem short answer test than subjects in the familiar example 
and unfamiliar example context conditions. They afco gained 
significantly more information about pulleys. It was found that 

with less prior knowledge of pulleys gained significantly 
more formation about pufteys than subjects with more prior 
to nowtedg sof puleys but only for questions testing literal 
comprehension. With inference questions, subjects with high prior 
hnowisdge of puSeys performed better than those with low prior 



n; experiment 2, three versions of passages dealing with puseys 
and beers were constructed* namely, a no-context version, a famiiar 
example context version and a fictitious example context version. In 
the famllai example context condition, the principle of puseys and 
• t * rm J" trB Ptseoted ss a part of construction cianes and J^cycles 
reapecHwefy m the fictitious example context condition, the same 
prineipJae were explained as parts o! strange tools used by Martians. 
Oertein perceptual changes were included to eliminate possible 
extraneous factors contributing to the results of Experiment 1 . 

rtseufca of Experiment 2 complemented those of Experiment 1 . For 
at meseui ss, the mean of the no-context condition was higher than 
tie! for the other two condition*, and it was significantly so for the 
free recai measure. 

Inconcluaion, rt would seem that firm pariers can learn more 
WormeJon about a novel scientific concept \ 'hen it is presented 
drecfJy without the contextual support of an example. Possibly what 
happe ns In the contextual conditions is that the young learner has a 
daHcut time extracting the new and relevarft information from an 
example. 



FOfcCnVED TEACHER EFFORT AND STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING Order No. 8112915 

Efitx, VsasxuotTuiesa, EdJD. Yeshhn Uttivemytmi. 19fa. 

Tbkm&y mvtstigatedthe retatasnip between perr^ 
eflsttsM student adnevement in reading Tms study was partly a, 
- " ' i of nek's (1975) investigation of teacher effort-student 

tot relationships in a New England schopl system. Blair 1 s fadings 
i the theory that teacher effort u teaching is associated with 
— — cttaeeiett is reading. 

Iteejejent study was conducted wWitnurt«o<»r^blk school 
-enetJee of students and teachers in New Yort State. Twenty^ 
O ' filed e^ perceptions of 139 tes^ 

> li to Reading.* Tne fending scores of 2^S third through stes> 
tew In Tide 1 and NoorJrJe 1 sehooh were also eummed 



The questions explored to the study were: (1) b there a significant 
difference between the reading achievement scores of students in self- 
contained classes and a randomly chosen comparison sample of students 
torn cross-class groups at the upper primary and middle grade levels? 
(2) Is there a significant difference between the reading achievement scores 
of upper primary and middle grade students? (3) Is there a significant 
difference between the reading achievement scores of students of high 
effort and low effort teachers at the upper primary and middle grade levels? 
(4) js there a significant different* between the reading achievement snores 
of students in Title 1 and Nontitle 1 schools? Will there be significant 
differences berween the scores of students of high effort and k>w effort 
teachers within Title 1 and Nontitle 1 schools? 

Al 
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; the independent variables were esnss 
teacher effort and student SES. The two covariates were the 1978 SRA 
scores and years of teacher experience. 

^Tne nno^ofthedauanarysB 
difcupee between the reading achie*emerit scores of suidchts is tahf 
cwtfajBeddTO 
■ e jnict nt difference b co r ccu te 

■eddfe grade students. High tsacher effort in teaching rea dm e, as 
through principals* ratings, was statistically significant in fostering liaj 
student reading scores especially at the iniddkgn^ 
patOiH effect was observed. The negath-e effects of low effort teaching 
ease snore pronounced at the upper primary grade leveLlliere was a 
statistically significant differeiKxbetwten the res^gicxTOofTalelaed 
Noodle 1 students; In addition, there was a signifiam difference between 
the scores of students of his^t effort and low effonteachenwrthm the Tate 
lsstnpfcoidy. The rovaiiate, yean ^ 
ta relationship to students' achievement scorei 

Ibe findings of the study have suggested that teacher effort in _ 
ocmsistenily associated with smdent achievement Theatres^ 
additional credibility to theorist e^ emphasize !ht Hpflnante of the 
teacher variable mreadmtL Thus, 
the selection and training of teachers. 



THE EFFECT OF TEAM TEACHING UPON ACHIEVEMENT K 
AND ATTITUDE TOWARD MATHEMATICS AND ENGLISH 

Order No. 8117231 
FotD. Kasyn \iarie, Ph D Michigan State University, 1981 106pp. 

Team teaching, which greu from the teacher shortage of the 1950 s and 
survived the shift to teacher surplus, has proved to be an enduring 
tnjKwatkm: yet, its support has been derived more from affirmation than 
through vahdauon based on empirical evidence Supporters of the team 
approach claim thai it promotes development of a positive atutude toward 
subject while sustaining cog mm e achievement This study was an attempt 
to evaluate the effectn eness of the team teaching method versus the 
traditional method in advancing student achievement and evolving a 
positive attitude toward subject in mathematics and English so that more 
informed decisions regarding the continuation of the team environment in 
the Linden Senior High School could be made 

A review of the literature intimated that no clear or consistent dau 
existed to support or refute that team teaching is superior to traditional 
tesching in promoting superior cognmv . or affective outcomes 

The instrumemauon uulized m this study to ascertain cognitive growth 
and dau on attitudes toward subject consisted of the SRA Achievement 
Series, forms E and F/Red Level, mathematics and English subtests, and 
the Youth Questionnaire 

The subjects used in die study were freshmen students randomly 
scheduled by computer into die team or traditional sections of mathematics 
or English 

The English team taught group evidenced consistently lower 
achievement than did die English traditionally taught group in all subtest 
areas. The team teaching environment affected lessor achievement at a 
significant level in reading and m vocabulary when die dau were analyzed 
for the total treatment group 

In mathematics, die uadiuonaj environment produced higher 
achievement in math concepts than did die team teaching environment, but 
not at a significant level Achievement did prove significant in math 
computation when die dau were analyzed for die total treatment group 
wnh the team uught group regiessing more severely than die traditional 
group. 

The results from die Youth Questionnaire failed to provide conclusive 
evidence thai either environment affected atutude change at a significant 
level except for a negative change tn the team uught students' attitude 
toward the importance of high grades in English, which i*as significant 



when analyzed for the total group Responses from both treatment groups 
to Elijah and mathematics clustered in the average to below average 
range 

hk study evidenced little significant difference between the team 
taught and the traditionally taught stodents in either achievement or 
feelings of competency in subject The tendency for the team taught group 
to achieve less and for the traditional group to have more positive attitudes 
was cooMent in both mathematics and English The study intimated that 
the Man environment was less successful than the traditional environment 
k producing cognitive or affective growthfalthough not at staosticairy 
t levels except in isolated subtest areas 



THE CONCEPT FORMATION PERFORMANCE OF ACHIEVING 
AND WON- ACHIEVING READERS IN THE FIRST, SECOND, 
THIRD AND FIFTH GRADES Oro>r No.81 15872 

Fmascm, Cuffo*d Allan, Ph.D. 7emp/e University, 1980. 130pp 
Major Adviser. Dr. Elizabeth Davis 

The major purposes of this study are to determine if there are any 
I in the ability of high intelligence and average intelligence 
i and high intelligence end average intelligence non- 
i to form concepts, and to respond at concrete, 
functional and abstract levels and m their tendencies to be rigid of 
eawftN when presented with a new conceptual Vask. Subjects for this 
» classified as achieving and non-achieving readers 
I on their performance on both an informal and a 

i of reading. The subjects were selected from 
twtrat second, third and fifth grade population of an urban school 
mmiii mine MidApanbc stales. The final sample consisted of 25 
spWs^and25non-achiewin^ 

wm dheJad into four groups according to intelligence. The Gelb- 
OoH»Hw WuifrScheerer Object Sorting Test (1941) and the Get) 
¥Wig> OUieeier Color Form Sorting Test (1941) were used to measure 
performance concept fc*maboo.*he Similarities subtest of the WISC 
(1C4H was used to measure verbal concept formation. * 

Aejua*. Within the limitations of this investigation, the groups of 
sehfcMRj and norn achieving readers in the fini, second, third and 
•nh grades did not differ statistically on the verbal and performance 
I of concept formation employed in this study. Therefore, tie 
i were not rejected. 
Conclusions. Within each grade the groups of achieving and non 
ach ievin g readers, grouped according to intelligence, seem to be 
tifce than different In terms of their concept formation when the 
i of their response* were analyzed statistically. Noteworthy 
t found, however, that suggest that differences exist 
between achieving and non-achieving readers in their ability to farm * 
c o n c ept s and in their ability to conceptualize at levels measured In 
this investigation that may be of practical value. 

Object Sorting Tesf. (1) Achieving readers in all of the grades tend 
to make conceptualizations on the abstract level more frequently than 
dor non-achieving readers who tend to make conceptualizations on 
the concrete level more frequently than do achieving readers. (2) The 
riorv achieving readers in all of the grades tend to make incorrect 
° sortings of objects and give incorrect verbalizations for their sortings 
more frequently than achieving readers. 

Sirmrtties evbfeef of me wtSC. (1) The achieving readers In all of 
tie grades tend to make conceptuaKzationa on the abstract level 
more frequently, than do non-achieving readers and the non-achievmo 

feed on In all of the grades tend to make conceptualizations on the 
concrete level more frequently than do achieving readers. 
(2) Achie^ng readers in the fifth g?ade tend to make correct 
verbalizations more frequently than non-achieving readers in the fifth 



Cotor Form Tesf. (1) Non-achieving readers tend to respond to the 
concrete aspects of each of the objects r more frequently than 
achi e v ing readers. (2) Achieving readers in the first, second end third 
grades tend to note the common characteristics of sX of the objects 
mom frequently than non-achieving readers. (3) Achieving readers In 
•H of the grades were more flexible in shifting to a new method of 
grouping than non-achieving readers. 



THE HOME ENVIRONMENT AND ITS RELATIONSHIP* TO , 
LATER ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION IN 
RURAL SOUTH CAROLINA Order No. 8123413 

Gamble, Mahcarct Jones. Ph.D. University of South Caroling 1801 

This study examined theSpme environment and its relationship to 
the child's later achievement in reading comprehension. 

The sample for this study was comprised of seventy-two fourth 
grade children presently attending an elementary school in rural 
Clarendon County, South Carolina. The investigator requested and 
was granted permission to conduct the study using the entire fourth 
-grade population aa the sample. 

A letter of explanation, along with the Parent Information — 
Q uest io n naire and Home Support Inventory, was sent home to tie 
parents) of all fourth grade children who had on file a score on the 
co m pr ehension section of the reading test of the Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills. 

The Pearson Product Moment Correlation Statistical Procedure 
was used to test the six hypotheses in the study. The first and second 
h ypothe s es, which predicted s positive relationship between 
achievement in reading comprehension and levels of income end 
education of the parent(s), were upheld by the data. Statistically 
significant inverse relationships were indicated between 
comprehension scores and family size And birth order, aa predicted 
by hypotheses three end four. The fifth hypothesis which p re dicted 
pos Ww e relationship between comprehension scores and the~ * 
eubjeef a irtvorvernent in a preschool program was also upheld by the 



The only hypothesis not supported by jhe data was hypothesis six. 
No atatisticalry significant relationship was revealed between 
compre h en si on scores and home support by the parents. As the level 
oi home support increased there was not a corresponding increase in 
reading comprehension scores. Although the sludy found no 

, the roeufta do not necessarily conclude that 
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the home environment is InaignrScant to acfttsvernsnt in ree&ng 
comprehension. The items on the Home Support m ven t or y did not 
address the qualitative aspects of the home environment when 
previous studies have shown to be significantly related to 
achievement. Specifically, information with respect to the qualitative 
aspects of parent-cfvld interactions was not addressed in the present 
atudy. Therefore, one may conclude from the resuha that in the 
particular setting in which this study was conducted, the Heme on the 
Home Support Inventory, as s whole, were not significantly rotated to 
later achievement in reading cornprehension. 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED 
LEARNING INDEPENDENCE CRUUCTHUSTICS OF THIRD- 
GJUDE STUDENTS AND THEIR READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Order Ne.lU4SH 

Hayes, Vugima B. , Ed. D. The University of North Carolina at Greemshoro, 
1980. 210pp Director: Dr. Barbara D. §joodt 

The purpose of this study was to develop a sc^le to measure the leanest 
independence cf third-grade students and to determine the relationships 
between the independence measure and the student variables which Jbttow: 
reading performance, intelligence, sex, educational level of mother, aad 
income lev el of parent*. Another purpose of the studv was to determine die 
'relationship between personality trait* of teachers sr-d rwo variables: 
Learning Independence Scale (US) score* assign ' audems b> the 
teachers and reading scores obtained by student' tandardited reading 
test 

The subjects were If Tjmrd-grede students ard eight dassroom 
{etchers Snjdenu were rated by their teachers on 23 indicators of ? 
independence The classroom teachers were administered a personality 
profile. Demographic data oouined from school records included !Q. sex, 
educational level of mother, income level of parents, and reading scale 
score from the California Achievement Test 

Descriptive statistics were er ployed to describe the variables in terms 
.of a measure of central tendency (mean) arid vanability (standard 
deviation). The analysis of variance procedure in conjunction with 
EXiscsa's Multiple Range Test was employed to test the significance of 
differences between and among groups for the educational level of mothers 
and the income level of parents. Correlational statistics *'ere usedto obtain 
rehabibry coefficients and to determine internal consistency for the 
Learning Independence Scale. Regression analysis was employed to 
examine the relationship between the variables to determine whether 
combinations or the variables could be used to predict reading scores aad 
learning independence. 



Utt study rtvctkd mat there were significant relationships between 
Mri teaming independence eatings assigned to sudents and such factors as 
fte if w n ' reading scores (p< .0001) and intelligence quotients 0>< 
QOCQX die educational level of the studei fe moth ers {p < .0001). and the 
fmeom level of the students' parents (/> < .OOTfThe study revealed that the 
tosettgaoce quotients, sex. and educational level of the students* mother* 
aabeoonbined to predict learning independence ratings of third-grade 
ffudcMi; and thai mtfllftrnce quotients, LIS ratings, and sex of students 
cm be combined to predict the reading performance of students. 
No dgnifirant correlation was found between the self-reported 
" traits of teachers and the reading performance of students. A 
t relationship was not observed between LIS ratings and sex of 

„ 1 i o 

la conclusion, the results indicate that teachers can reliably measure 
■aniag independence of third grade students. There is a significant 
wiMMMhip between tnis measured student trait and the reading 
" Mace of students, intelligence quotients, educational level of 
ES* mothers, and income level of the parents. 




THE RELATIONSHIP OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENT TIME 
ALLOCATION TO READING AND MATHEMATICS ; < 
AOflEVEMENT Oder No. 8107139 

JaCDMON. KlMY Ray. Ph D. The University of Wisconsin - Madison 
1MB. 209pp. Supervisor: Professor Richard A. Rossmillcr 

The major purposes of this study were: (1) to determine whether there 
ware differences in student use of tune in elementary schools; (2) to 
tenffie whether students who spend nmetne in reading and 

Md(^ so dtoM^wMicnSmm "qw^nenra of 
\ ftlasejl to achievement fains. It 



i were strntiied by seven! 
i to determine fee relationship of background 
i tfl iHofitian mansurca 
The n^ hypotheses of the study were: (1) Tt* total number of 
i a itudeot spends in reading and niatheinatics instruction has no 
t if lufcondup with that student's gains in leading and mathematics 
t score. (2) The total number of miautes a student il on tat* ia 
t h» no significant relationship with that nudenf i 
1 mathematics achievement acoreic (3) The tool amount 
lastwtotreceiwinifadtngaiMlinathcm 




cottoctcd on 200 third' grade students at three separate 
schools in Wiecoira Time utSMzatiu 
at three acpara teperi ods during the 1979-10 achool year, 
gains were determined from pie* and postreests. One way 
afvariance were used to < 




i ooRfktiona wen calculasad to test the major hypotheses. 
Ifct snsjer indtags and cone tahm feUgw. (1) Significant differences 
linMamoualoftmttavailabtetotndhrk^ 
aniiia^MlksdaaBeiQ ABocntadtfanem reading and m JbanMk* 
isjfieditgallcaatly bj school (3) Scddents with greater amounts of 
1 date exhibited significantly greater achievement gains in 
f L(4) Individual students varied widdy m their tm*-oo-tsnk 
■hematics, (5) Tfcnc-on-task talcs in reading and 
iwert significantly related to the student' s school, teaches; and 
*sMQrlfwsi(6) The actual amount ofsruo^m time on task in reading and 
i related to the school the student attended (7) Nompadal 
I win greater amounts of time on task exhibited significantly j 
t gram mathematics, (t) Individual students received 
s)pileastf)y different amounts of teacher time in reading audi 
W The amo unt of teacher toe a student received in reading and 
snodMabesfas related to thr student's teacher. (10) Lower-ability level 
ntkpp nested significantly more teacher toe m reading than did either 
ttgfr- frnsduihabifcy level students. Medium-ability students receive 
mosttsachar tine thin did hagh-aWhtystudentt(ll) Theanwuntof , 
mtetoa an individual student received in rdatioo to other student^ 
mriad by rot method used to calculate teacher toe. (12) Students wfch 
t of weighted teactoertoe exhibited less achievement gam 
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A COMBINED EXPERIMENTAL AND DES&frPTTVE STUDY OF 
THE EFFECT OT MUSIC ON READING AND LANGUAGE 

% Older Ne. 1117*1 
JUuxy, Linda Louise, Ph.D. University.of Pennsylvania, im 273pp 
Supervisor: Morton B Botel 

A combined experimental and descriptive study was carried out to 
optore the effect of music on the reading/languafce arts performance of ' 
first graders Children were randomly assigned to one of three groups: Oifr 
Schulwerk music, visual arts or control. Following premeasures, the muse 
and art groups met three times weekly for thirty minutes from December to 
May, 

Pre and post measures included psychometric and edumetric tots: the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness, the California Test of Basic Skilk and the 
Bote! Milestones criterion referenced reading test Related areas of 
measurement were metalinguistic awareness, auditory- visuaUqpgisbon, 
following directions and concept development by thr Goodenough-Harrfe % 
: "Draw-a-Person" test Quantitative findings were treated by comp er fcon c 
plotting and analysis of variance, including mean differences, corre la tion 
and regression analysis with confidence level determination. 
_ Qualitative procedures and assessments included documentation with 
ldd note, observations, taped teacher: child interviews, monthly work 
samples, individual background data and assessments for following 
directions. Qualitative results were treated fay retrospective analysis of field 
t notes, interviews, enervations and artifacts. 

These analyses revealed that the music group began at a statistically 
si gnificantl y lower level that the other two t though undiscriminated by the 
Metropofitan Reading Readiness test By me end of the program, they had 
imported to the level of the other groups in reading and related arias. 

Individual analysis of initially poor petformm in aU three groupa 
showed that thts improvement was not simply a growth spun, but rather 
the effect of the music treatment 

The regression analysis revealed the strong impact of music treatment 
on concept development and reading perfomance, the latter not at a mgh 
confidenc e level. It also revcaleg a strong, adverse effect of noo-En«ta 
home language on reading, overcome only in the musk group. The small 
number of such children here advises treating this result vith caution. 

Auditory-visual integration assessment compared succesi in three gssae- 
Ike tasks for sound reproduction, manipulation, and visual coding with 
mdtng stage and metalinguistic awareness, for the music group onfy. 
rradiriwere less successful in all three tasks Levels of success and 
pes were directly related to stage in metalinguistic awareneas. Vieual 
I representation demonstrated increasing levels abstraction ftom 
n to number to jVattern. Metalinguistic awareness results showed me 
t growth for the music group, demonstrated in phonics activity, oral 
J "d spelling samples, and language expressm 
Re trospective analysis described tne effect of music asincreasnf 
aoentional skills, mampubtion-sound/strategy development, de vel op m en t 
of coordination of modalities, growth in self-concept and cooperanoa 

A m odel for the relationship of musk to reading is proposed. 
Cemtrining research in the areas of music. ps> chohnguistics, au diiory-visual 
iatagaatidn and Piagetian theory suggests that the child's purpoaefitl 
cogniovt structuring of the material increases success in reading tasks. 0 
k is proposed that music accomplishes this by systematically teadm* 
ataractaound manipulation and sound-to-visual code mapping, by 
■widing structure and organization independent of a phoneme 1 bmd 
, where the musical note acts as a syllable. Music provides ft* 
~n of coordinating schemata, where the child learns inmatian lo 
c and segment the souad and its visual representation. 
I condminnf w thmt m\m tfy^ t dfiTwnftatrtl pnTrnfy for 
- g reading and language development in the first grade. The 

i methodotogics-quantitative and qualitatrvc-^are mential to 

waling the phenomena. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECT OF TEACHER 
imCTIVENESS TRAINING UPON STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
K READING AND MATHEMATICS Order No. S12tU4 

Usm. Jesse Cuude. Ph D Georgia State Unherity - Collet* of * 
E+txim. 198L 110pp. > 

Fwpose The purpose of this study was to cVsterrmne whether or not 
nudtttt would score higher on achievement tests in the areas of reading * 
aodaiatfamawsasaresuUoftheuttposurc^ 
$*t&aocal]y trained to use specific iLterpersonal skills in their dassrooim. 
Tht teacher training model use d in th e study was Thomas Gordon's 
Tsed»r Effectiveness Training (TFT) module which is desianed to teach * 
humaa relations skills in a 30-hour program. 

Methods and Procedures, The subjects in this study were 259 stventh 
and eighth grade students. The students were exposed to teachers trained in, 




Ilfiiiarfilftmvfceftfiiitofm ThrCahfornia 

MMt Tests were administered to each stu d mtas a pretest and. 
, Each student's monthly personal rate of to nung ic reading and ta 
( wis calculated by taking the students nw scores on the prates: 
j the score by the student's age in montr s. Tht ffersonal rate of 
, consktered a predictor of achievement war. usedasacovarutteia, 
Wdm&i mirtf nt achifvemept gains. Student gain fas determined by 
estSSJOlBit she student's pretest score from his/her rxxttest store. 

The analysis of covanance statistical procedure tms used to analyze 
adia«Mattt gain as the, dependent variable relative to the personal rate of 
Mil as the "covenant and the following independent variables: 
fl)' Ttjmmt to TET teachers; (2) Economic sums of students; (3) Sex; 
<4)laot;(S) Grade. 

' Ta te^er analyze the data, two-way. three-way. and four way 
isaaflKtioes were analyzed by analysis of covariance relating exposure 10 * 
TET is t» variables of grade level race, sex. and economic status of the 



The two null hypotheses presented in the study were rnt 
The data indicates that exposure to TET > trainea teachers does 
a i%sincant difference in student achievement in the areas of reading 



t TbefrDowins conclusions were drawn from the study: 
0) l)m was a significant difference in the mean gain in reading 

■Mat scores of students that is attributable to their expotureto * 
I wfco have been trained in TET. (2) There was a significant 
ce in the mean gain in mathematks achievement scores of studcats 
i a attributable to their exposure to teachers who have been trained hi 
The dau indicates that the nweexrx«^ 
'ten, the more their gaia in reading and maihematics 
t tests scores. (4) The diu of u>» study suggested that studeacs 
F to feam most from teachers who showed high levels o f 
ding and respect for their students, (5) This study supported a 
***>sy Aspy and Roebuck (1077) which coocruded that teachers' 
ssErasjaaaai skills were rxatjvcry related to students' achievement 
M Tasdaer Effectiveness Training was an eteenve program for training 
Mass tenure effect*^ 

w) Tae tea of this study were positive and indicated that teachers* 

1 skills did have a major influence upon student a&iievemeat ia 
MS) The data suggested that schooling may have 
t on ctudeats* performance in mathematics which were less 
I with verbal skills ihat parents might teach or stimulate in the 
*eawu(f> The results of the study suggested that how teachers manage 
dsafis was fundamentally related to students' progress in the acquisition of 
tife(lO) Group climate appeared to be au important factor in 
ttssnun* 



THE EFFECT QF SINGLE GRADE AND MULTI-GRADE ? 
PHtMAUY SCHOOL CLASSROOMS Oftl READING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN Order No. 8125495 

Uncoin, Ros€«t Douglas, Ph.D\ Tho Univ0rsity of Connecticut. 1981. 
142pp, 

The debate surrounding the advantages of certain vertical and 
hoHrontsi organizationaJ'pttterns of elementary schools is not new. 
Detail* kahpn of -whether the multi-grade classroom produces 
i akiH outcomes different f rorn those of the single-grade 
i is particularly important at this time of educational 




The purpose of this stwjy ere threefold: to fill the longitudinal 
r esea rc h void that exists in the assessment of the cognitive effects of 
school organization on children; to analyze pupil characteristics mat 
are affected by school organizational patterns; and to determine 
wheSher she multi-grade classroom produces reading skid outcomes 
deferent from those gf the single-grade classroom at the primary ' 
grade levels. A review of the literature demonstrated that important 
deficiencies, including the Hawthorne effect, inadequate research 
design/statistical procedures, and other shortcoming* exist in the 
■wiled number of research studies comparing single-grade and mufti- 
grade cleeeroome, 

Pour hundred two children wfco completed grade two in 1977, 
W7% end 1979 were the subjects (if this study. .This is an ax post 
frcJo comparative study with post-treatment observation only utilizing 
a cohort nor^quivatent group design 'Tests for meaningful 
dPereneee among groupa were performed using analysts of 
covarlance and '-test procedures, followed by Student-Newman- 
Kueie/s (3NK) a posteriori comparison of means when warranted. 
Certain featurea of multiple regression analysts as well as 

■ „ netll c stat istics provided additional in*erpretatk>n of the data, 
rn | ^Irorflndmgs of the study .nclude: (1) Reading achievement 
CIML I do not vary eigniflcentty for children who spent first and 
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aecond grade in single-grade or multi-grade classrooms. (2) The 
unjvartete F-ratio for the effect of chronological ege (within the grade) 
on reeding achievement is insignificant. (3) Although a narrowfy 
significant difference favoring multi-grade was detected for older 
children within the grade!* ncjbther age category produced such 
differences. (4) Thd significance of intelligence and sex at predictors 
of primary school reading achievement U affirmed. (5) Children of low 
socioeconomic statu*3cored,substantial!y the same in reading as 
pupils in the average SES category. 

The principal implication of this study is that school officials may • 1 
consider the multi-grade primary grade program a viable aftemative Id 
single grades and expect that such placement will not hinder a child's 
reading attainment. 



the effect of family environment on elementary 
School children's reading achievement 

^ Order No. 81 2431 1 

Manbote*, Audrey Gold, Eo.D. Hofstra Unlvorstty, 1981. 107pp. 

This study was an effort to identity some factors that bAience a 
ch*ra reading. The specific factors investigated included birth order, 
parental acceptance and home literary environment. 

Rotated literature concerning the effects of birth order, family 
relationships and home literary environment was analyzed. 

The sample consisted of forty fourth grade child ren chosen from a 
middle class Long tetane} parochial school. The sample consJeaod of 
ten first bom children, six middle bom children and twenty~*ovr leal 
bom children. The mothers of the children wmpleled the^Po<ter 
Parental Acceptance Scale and a Home Literary Environment 
Q uesti o n n aire constructed by the investigator. 

Findings indicated thatflrst bom children scored signliomiy 
JHghortharflast bom children jn reeding achievement as rrnaeured by 
vocabulary. There was no significant difference in reeding 
achievement ea measured by cc^rertens^ between fkstblrttwder 
chedren and other children. There were no significant difference* a» 
mesaured by vocabulary or cofnrj^^ 
order children and otter children. There were no significant 
offlerences in reading achievement as measured by vocabulary or 
comprehension between laat birth order children and other ohldrsn. 

Beth order waaaignWcant aa a main effect for reading 
ach ieve m e nt aa measured by vocabfcjfcry. Home Hterary environment 
had no stgnmcent mam srffect and there 
between birth order and home literary envirorwTWt for vocabulary. 

-There was significant mteretion between home literary 
environment and tmn order for comprehension. The level of 
comprehension was significantly higher in the first born birth order 
group wtten compered to the laat birth order group for high, mid or 
tow home literary environment. Ttie middie birth order children from a 
low home literary environment were significantly higher in 
comprehension than last birth order children. 

There was a significant main effect for reading achievement aa 
m o— u i ed by vocabulary f or e hMren whose mothers scored high, mid 
or low on the Porter Parental Acceptance Scale. There were no 
significant differences in reading achievement as measured by 
comprehension for children whose mothers scored high, mid or low 
on the Porter Parental Acceptance Scale. 

There were no significant differences in reeding achievement aa 
measured by vocabulary or comprehension of children whose pe/enta 
acored high, mid or low on the Porter Parental Acceptance Scale and 
of those children who came from a high, mid or low home literary 
environment 

This study suggested that first bom children have higher i 
achievement aa measured by vocabulary. This study also sug 
that parental acceptance and home literary environment may not be 
aa Important factors in reading achievement as generally assumed. 
Reeding achievement may involve other factors such as the 
influences of television, stress and elements within the school 
situation. 

The conclusions Offals study must be viewed within the Kmitatione 
of the study. c 

•First born children acored significantly higher in reading 
achievement aa measured by vocabulary than other birth order 
children. The level of comprehension was higher in the first birth 
order group when compared to the last birth order group for high, mid 
or low home literary environment Middle birth order children acored 
significantly higher in comprehension than the last birth order 
chedren when measured by home literary environment. 

The implications for the classroom teacher are that while birth 
order, parental acceptance and home literary environment are 



fought to have an aiect on reading achieve*^ 
bcasfteaiasmc n y l sscfiorsthir* This study suggested that the 
r of the school environ*****^ 

I for reeding achievement mdy be yaotly 



Further studies are needed to better understand the factors that 
m ai n a ehtfd successful in reading 



«M INFLUENCE AS A $ACTOR IN STUDENT READING 
PREFERENCES Order No. 81 21630* 

0*Ua*v # Patricia Josephine Johnson, Ed.D. University of San 
framtfeco. 1961. 166pp. Chairperson: S. Alan Cohen 

Stmmnt of Hie Problem. This study examined the degree of 
potency that peer or authority identity play in influencing emerging 
addeeoants (grades six and eight). Check-out preferences on new 
ferny books ware compared by peer or authority recommendation 
sourcaa, sex-match of the student %nd the preeenter, grade level, sex 
end achievement l evel of the student 

Procedure. Vc investigate these comparisons, three 2x1*2 
* completely randomized block factorial designs were used, testing 
three theoretical hypotheses: (112) youngeratudents. especisHy 
l e m etae w ou l d be more influenced by (a) an authority than by a peer 
p rsss n te Mu ii, (b) a same-sex than an opposite-sex presentation, 
(9 higher achieving students would be more influenced by an 
authority presentation than would lower achieving students 

Troelmenf consisted of four orders of video-taped book-talk 
flrossntaicns, grverVby two authority figures end two peers. Subjects 
ra ndo m l y assipned to one of the four orders of video-talks which were 
caroftifly controftad to achieve sameness of script and delivery, by 
Indicating their 1-4 preferences for future book check-out Score 
conver si ons, based on three interval scales, (Peer- Authority PA. Sex - 
Match OM and combined Peer* authority /Sex-Match-P ASM) prepared 
fee lefts tor cht»square cross tabulations by grade level (6 & 8), sex (M 
* F) end achievement (Hi a Lo). Then three factorial ANOVAS based 
on the twee interval +calee (PA, SM and PASM) analyzed the 
percen ta ge of variance due to main effects, and two and three-way 



ftesM to . Results. wHrVohe expectation were not statistically 
eignttoant The two-way interaction between sex and grade level, 
based on the PA scale was significant at .02. However, before 
beginning this study, treatment effect aire (the amount of common 
wflhin standard deviation necessary to be considered educationally 
afr n W c a n O was defined. Game rules setting alpha, beta and effect 
ai a e w esa set prior to data collection. Based on theee game rules, no 
hjpotnoeia achieved educational significance. 

C o ncAj a to iis, Impications are to redesign grade levels, using . 
primary pads students (e.g. grade 3) aa the preadolescent 
com pa ri s on group, maintaining the middle-grade students (e.g. grsde 
H as ad o les c e n t comparison group. With preagoiescent students now 
ma turin g at a much younger age. a greater age-span eeerns 
f to detect treatment effects. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AURAL CLOZE, PIAGETIAN 
SPATIAL CONCEPTS, AND READING ACHIEVEMENT AT > 
FIRST GRADE LEVEL Order No. 81 1566^1 

PtncortxY, Ruth Baud. Eo.D. Temple Un/vewfy, 1661. 122pp. 

The com pl ex process of learning to read involves many interactive 
factors. Goodman's pychoiingutstic theory of reading suggest! that 
meaning can only be extracted from print if the young reader utiizss 
language kn owledge and the cuts in written language. The reeder 
must coordinate multiple cues and hypothesize about what is to follow 
inevengnisy m wrmen language. 

PtegeT a theory euggeeta that role taking skills and co mmu ni ca tive 
behaviors develop from a centered to a decen tared state. Children's 
pronation to the physical world may be related to their ability to take 
another's perspective and coordinate multiple cues. 

This study focuses on/the reiitionstap of two aspects of the 

t of the reading process; children's ability Jo supply 
I words In s story read to them (aural cloze) and ability to 

i in the physical world (level of decentration) 



oewinmg reeding scnfovemoni. « 
Thoirat grade population of the Cain E&mentary School m 
On mt+ m t, Pennsylvania eerved aa the aubiects of this investigation. 
< Y ' are MMduaHy tested et the beginning of the school year 
«h I\1C il dose teet prepered by the investigator, and two portions 



of the Laurendeau and Pinard tests of the development of the concept 
of space in the child. The same tests were .Administered at the end of 
the achool year in order to gauge the dependability of meaaurss end , 
stability of variables. The Stanford Achievement Test Battery wis also 
administered at the end of the school year. Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS) multiple correlation and'murtiple regreealon 
anabrais was utilized to analyze the data. 

Data analysts yielded these major findings: A significant positive 
correlation exists between sural cloze scores 
achievement scores (r r .35). A significant posit 
between ievel of decentration scores and reading achievement (r « * 
.25; r ■ .27). A significant positive correlation extst&between aural 
doze scores end level of decentration scores (r « .22; r « .26). Aural 
dove scores and level of decentration scores together et the 
beginning of 5rst grade are a better predictor of later reading 
achievement than either score alone, (r » .43). Post hoc analysis 
revealed these findings: There was a significant difference in 
performance on the epi Her and later aural cloze testa (M * 64.11; M 
» 72.26). There was a significant difference betweerf^orrelations of 
5 aural cloze and reading achievmerit for the earlier and later, 
administered aural cloze tests (r = .35; r «'.47) Correlations between 
the earlier and later administered Laurendeau and Pinard Testa and 
reading achievement differed significantly only for concepts of left ' 
and right (r « .27; r » .46). 

The results suggest the following conclusions snd implications: 
The Variables atudied are independent and contribute to some 
variation m reeding achievement Reading achievement is related to 0 
concepts of left and right (projective spatial concepts) at first grade • 
level. Word reading and comprehension, while both components of 
the reading process, require different levels of cognitive functioning. 
Reading is a cognitive actand should be taught with emohasis placed 
on meaning. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SELECTED ACOUSTIC ENVIRONMENTS ANO SOUND, AN 
ELEMENT OP LEARNI NG STYLE . AS THEY AFFECT SIXTH- 
GRADE STUDENTS' READING ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ATTITUDES Or<^erNo.*1 16620 

Pizzo. tfcAMttf Somiz. Eo.D. Sf. John's University. 1961. 267pp. 
►r Dr. Rita S. Dunn 



Learning atyie, an emerging theory which proposes the utttzation 
fit students' learning styles as the basis for instructional planning, 
provided the theoretical framework for this investigation. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship 
betwee n selected acoustic environments and students' diagnosed 
preferences for sound, one element of learning style, on the reeding 
achievement and attitudes of sixth grsde students. 

It was hypothesized that students tested in acoustic envi r o n ment s 
that were congruent with their diagnosed preferences for sound 
would achieve significantly higher scores than their peers tested in 
incongruent acoustic environments. 

- ThoOunn, Dunn and Price (1973) Learning Style Inventory (LSIf 
was administered to 125 sixth-grade students attending a middle 
school in V/estern Nassau County to (Jiagnose their preferences for 
sound in the acoustic instructional environment. " 

Baaed on those scores, two acoustic preference subgroups wore 
formed? (1) Preference for OuieL and (2) Preferencajof Sound. 
Further delineation based upon sex resulted in four subgroups. 
- A total of 64 sixth-grade students comprised the sample 
population for this investigation. Thirty-two male and 3; female 
aubiects identified as having a distinct preference for either quiet or 
sound were assigned randomly and equally to one of two conditions- 
quiet and noiae-of the experimental variable, acoustic environment. . 
Half wore tested In an ecoustk? environment that was congruent with 
their diagnosed preferenc^or sound; half were tested in ir 9 
mismatched situation. 

Subjects in both the quiet and nois4 conditions were administered 
the Comprehension subtest of the Q*t*s-M*cQinltle Resdinp\7eei$ 
and a at <*ntic differential scale developed by the researchor\to 
i attitudes of students tested In acoustic environments 
/incongruent with their diagnosed preferences tor sound. 
\ sound pressure levels In the quiet condition, when combined 
r ambient sound levels In the daaerccm, varied between 40 
and 46 dBA. In the noise condition, an audio-recording tap* cassette - 
of unpredictable classroom sound produced from an audio-recording 
of eleeefoom noises varied between 75 and 60 dBA. It cor <sieted<of 
randpn Intervals of bursts of noise of varying duration, provided in 
ten dne-tecond steps that occurred in between one and nine second 
Intervals With Interpolated random periods of silence thst varied in 



•mm, ene-eoconb slaps which occurred between one end three 



A poettestonry control group design was employed; subjects 
diagnosed atf hiving preferences for sound cohgraent/incongruent 
with each of the two experimental conditions served as the contPOl 
grouo lor seen ccnoiuon. 

Three-way analyses of variance procedures and / tests were the 
statistical procedures applied to the data: 

lift findings of this study may be summarized as follows: 
(1) There was a significant interaction beyond the .01 level between 
4hi acoustic envi ro nmen t and individual learning style preference. 
Specifically, the mearf reading comprehension and attitude scores of 
sort* graders letted in an acoustic environment congruent with their 
dtopneeod learning style pref fences for sound were significantly . 
higher then those of their peers Rested in an incongruent acoustic 
envi r o n me n t (2) There was a significant interaction at the .05 level 
between learning style preference and sex; males and females tested 
In acoustic environments congruent with their learning style 

t achieved significantly higher readingcerrtpreheniion 
s scores then their counterparts tested in incongruent 
environments. (3) there was^no significant interaction 
I between acoustic environment and sex. Therefore, neither 
ther significantly higher mean reading comprehension 
ergMt u d e s core s. (4) There was no significant interaction eviben^ed 
among acoustic environment, learning style preference and sex. 

In the Ight of these findings, it was concluded that: (1) individuals 
do dtfer in their preferences for sound and (2) learning style 
watering can significantly enhance educational outcomes, lending 
Support to the contention that individuals, rather than males or 
lemstss, require varying acoustic environments to perform at their » 
optimal levels. 
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t numerous studies of the relationship of visual perception 
i to reeding achievement, the precise nature of visual perception 
and Ha relationship to reading achievement remain controversies 
Multiple definitions for one term, the lack of a theoretical 

t for rnany studies, the wide range of instruments ueed-te 



i aspects of visual perception and reading achievement, and 
the tacfc of murtryariate%tudiea appear to contribute to the conMci - 
The purpoee of this study was to provide an initial basis for the 
derivation of the relationship of visual perception to reading 



Three major areas within visual perception which appear to be 
directly related to the reading process* were defined and two major 
vseeerch questions were developed; (a) Is there a difference between 
fie performance of students of high reading achievement and low 

* mm ding achievement on selected measures of perception df shape, 

* perception of space and perceptual attention? and (b) How much of 
Vie variance in reading achievement scores can be accounted lor by 
too selected measures of visual perception? 

In the spring of the first-grade year, 62 male children and 66 
female children were tested; Individually on 17 measures of visual * 
p e rce pt i on and on an informal word recognition inventory, and in 
emsi groups on the vocabulary and comprehension subtests of a 
standardized test of reading achievement 

* 'For the fksf research question, three multivariate analyses of 
variance were performed, each analysis comparing high and low 
achieving readers on the seme 17 measures of visual perception. The 
three analyses differed In the criterion used for identification of high 
and tow readers (word recognition inventory, vocaou'ary test, 
comprehension test). A significant difference in the mean vectors of 

, vis ual perception' sco res of high and low readers was f pund iff each of 
' the multivariate analyses of variance (p < 01). Post hoc comparisons 
» made using univariate F tests and a Discriminant Function 



For the second research question, three multiple regression 
an sly see were performed, each using a different measure pf reading 
achievement as the criterion variable, The multiple correlation 
coefficients between the criterion variables and the 17 measures of M 
visual perception ranged from .66 to .60, accounting for 44% to 64*f 
of the variance in the reading scores. 

Bleed on the reaults ofthe study. It wee concluded that high and 
O levers si the beginning reading etage of Instruction appear to 
Anils significantly different abilities In visual perception, In all 



i of the perception of shape, high achievers demonstrate 
9 greeterskiHthan low achievers. This we* the case regardless of the* % 
meeeure of reeding achievement usee to classify high -and low 
achievers. Two abilities in the perception of space were meaaured in 
this study and. for both, the high achievers in beginning reading 
. demonstrated greater skill than tew achievers. Within, the aree of 
\ perceptual attention, high achievers demonstrated greater skiH than 
low achievers on one meaaore of perceptual organization. Finally, 
measures within the perception of shape were larger Contibutors to 
the muftiple correlation coefficients than measures wfthin perception 
of epece or pdrceptual attention, ' - 

Practical applications include the need for regarding "visual 
fjerception"; a^a^eomposite of skills and focusing diagnosis and 
wetruction roh a vrfhety of skills. Specifically, it appears appropriate 
that the perception of horizontal-vertical orientation oi letters 
continue to be a diagnostic and instructional concern of Isechsrs of 
pre- and beginning' readers, and that structured opjSortuniiee be - 
provided for th€ cnud to develop an understanding of form constancy 
8 and the role,of spatisl orientation in tne accurate recognition of a 
form. 
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This study was concerned with the effect which a computus 
advened organizer has on student expectancy^ success and 
achievement. The reeearchxiuesiions were derived from' prsvtou e 
rea ee rch in the following diverse areas: (1 ) instructional sestogiea 
- which enhance4eaming (particularly comparative advance * 
organizers), (2) 'learner motivatfonand the effect of expectancy tor 
success, and (3) the influeme of academic sefr esteem on school 
performsnce. • 

Specific predictions were made taped on past research. • 
conducted in these areas This was essentially an exploratory study 
vnqnoeo icioonsiy tnoee enecis, oeyona ins ennenosrnere oi 
incorporation of new information Into cognitive structure, which may 
reeuH irom exposure to an advance organiser . This study was • 
predicted on the sssumptton that acrtisvemenf would he enhanced fey , 
i mp r o v inQ affect toward the learning task as wei as by incorp br elo n 
cf information into memory. It was predicted that knowledge of 
relationships between what is known and what is to be learned i 
enhance expectancy foe success, resulting, in increased i ' 
to the teaming task, and thus improved achievement. 

While the predictions that the advance organizer group wou l d 
exhibit greater enhancement of expectancy for success and f 
achievement than the control group were not supported, die f "~ 
enjaniasr did evidence strong effects. In particular, the ecf 
organizer suppressed the positive relationship between < 
achievement, expectancy for success and achievement/and level Of 
prior knowledge and achievement which are generally found fei^ 
learning situations. In addition, the positive relationship be' 
of prior knowledge and expectancy for success, whicrys | 
, the literature and exhibited b> control group members, wa 
among those who read the advance organizer. 

This study raises many questions about the ability of an I 
organizer to benefit those students most in needr* heip-studenti * 
with low academic esteem, low expectancy for success, sn^ poor 
prior preparation. While It did not provide definitive answers to 
whether the overt identification of relationships can enhance 
students' expectancy for sucpess, it indicates that there is much tb be 
learned about the motivational properties qf Instructional i 
known to enhance learning. 



EFFECTS OF ADJUSTED TEACHING STRATEGIES Off 
READING ACHIEVEMENT OF IMPULSIVE THIRD GRAM 
STUDENTS Order No. S12«M 

SMaatuMS. Lyla Joyc* Laths, Ed.D. Virgin!* Polytechnic toaMMe aftd 
SfsfeUmVera/fy.1961. 126pp. 

Tnff atudy was undertaken primarily tb investigate the elect of 
using selected reeding strsteglee (error-analysts record, assf • 
directed ecanning technique, eignal worda, and aequence worda)en 
the reading pertomiance of (inputs • 
primary focus, several secondary anaryeea were conducted. t 
Included en analysis of the kinds of reading errors made eyi 



OhMtii and a companson of time And error acorea on a r*rte*t of the 
Matching Familiar Rqutm (MFF) teat The subjects were classHtod as 
to cea m ive style (knpuisive, impulaiva/llaldHtep^idant. not- 
toputtMy on tha basis of tha MFF taat an* the Chilcteen'e Embedded 
npuraa ^aat Subjects were 217 third-grade stutott selected from 
wjo ai m ie r atamanUry schools in southwestern VTrpiha For bom 
setae*, subjects comprised tha total population of third pradara. 
These wan 90 auofscts k\ tha treatment Qroups and 127 in tha 
oaaapariaonoroopa. The traatmant groupa were trie focus of specific 
inKnantion tachniquaa aimed at helping the impUwve child improve 
b re adi ng achiavamant Thaaa techniques were carried out by lha 
* * *** daaaroom teacher during tha reading period. Al subjects, 
ugaf d li a a of ctgnidve style claaafficatton, received the adjusted 
atraaagiee. The Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary II, Forma F 
and Q, ware used as the pretest and positest measures of reading 
■eNawamam The Short Test of Educational Ability was used as a 
smau*~e of academic potential 

Upon the completion of the treatment period and tha analysis of 
tie prates* and poattest data, it was fou**d that the subjects in the 
fr oaS w a r* groupa made greater gairta in aM areas of readtng1(woro 
ta ow j a d p e , word anaryaia, and comprehen ai on) than the comparta* . 
troupe. Furthermore, the treatment groupa performed significantly 
batter at tfiep < .06 level of probability in trie area of rompretiemlr' 
A?*teetcjftheMrTtestr*sulledlntto * ; 
a tow4n g their raaponae time and decreasing the error rate, A fact t 
•N lyaa i of the kinds of readingerrors made by impuiete subject. 
_ sot shew that the errors made by impularves were unusually dlrtercr* 
fraa s » oas ) made by the other cognitive-style groups. The difference 
was memfy in the number of errors made by each cognitive style 
group. 

The reeuto of the study led to the conclusion that instructional 
tachniquaa developed on the basis of what is known about cognitive 
fr w c H oni n g of impulsive children were successful hot only in 
^ improving reading achievement for impulsive children but for aH 
chiaVen. Therefore, inatructionaJ techniques such as those used in 
Wa stud y might be conaidereo ;or uae in the primary level reading 
aaoQravfi. 

R la recommended that this study be extended using additional 
Ca ch ing strategies such as a decoding technique and that the study 
be carried out over a longer period of time. It a further recommended 
Man additional measure for impulsivity be considered when 
rtaaajfying subjects according to cognitive style. 



SCLF-CONCEPT, ANXIETY AND LEARNING FROM READING 

Order No. 81 21655 

Sous a, Maria de Fatima Gucrra de. Ph.D. The Ohio State University, 
1961. 257pp. Adviser: Professor Martin Lc iguis 

Reaoarch on self-concept, anxiety and academic achievement 
have suggested that self-concept tends to be positively associated 
wMh academic achievement. An inverse relationship has been found 
between anxiety and academic achievement. No research has 
q u es t io n ed if these eelatjonships are maintained when specific types 
of attf*concept{i.e., self -concept of academic ability) and situational 
(as opposed to trait) anxiety (stats-anxiety) are considered. Moreover, 
" research on effects of self concept and anxiety on academic 
ach i evem en t- has neglected an important part of this achievement 
teaming from reading. 

Tjbs present study observed the effects of self-conceit of ' 
academic Ability (SCA) and state-anxiety (SA- 1) 6n learning from 
reading (gain of information from text- GlT). In addition, it also aimed 
to investigate the relationship between SCA and SA-1 - 

Subjects in this study were fifth-grade children (19 girls <hd 14 
boys) witt mean age&of 1 1 .2 attend mg^a school located in an area 

• wJti high density of blue-collar occupations, in central Ohio. The data 
ao i scian was csrried out in March, 1961 . All children were given a 
as* -concept of ability scale, the state-trait anxiety inventory (STAI). a 
pre ctois tost, a text, and a post-cloze test. , 

She hypotheses were formulated (1) An increase in the level of 
* sa**concept of academic ability will be positively correlated with the 
\ 4 gain of Information from text* (2) Controlling for state anxiety, an 
' top**** M the level of serf -concept of academic ability will be 
eoaitryery correlated with the gain of information from text; (3) An 
tocr*aaa In the level of state Jmxiety will be negatively correlated wttt\ 
tht gsm of information f rorjpri text; (4) controlling for self -concept of 
_ a ca demi c ability, an increase ip the level of state anxiety will be 

* neg a t i ve ly related with the gain of information ftorn text; (5) an 
fttetaaaajn the level o( eetfeoncept of academic ability w» be 

— i \j nwaiee to me levei or state anxiety/; \0) comroiiing for gain 



academic ability, will be negatively correlated with the level of state- 
anxiety. 

Correlational analysis (zero order and partial correlation) was 
performed for the verification of the hypotheses. A weak positive 
relationship (.13) was found between SCA and GIT The partial 
correlation (controlling for SA-1) indicated that SA affectea the 
relationship between SCA and GIT. Overall, the empirical findings of 
r **s study did not support the expectation that SCA was positively 
related with gain of information from text. 

The verification of the relationship between (SA-1) and GIT 
showed s weak and non-significant negative relationship between 
state-anxiety and gain ot information from text (*%13). The partial 
correlation (controlling for SCA) indicated that the effect of SA on 
gain was in some way affected by SCA. The overall empirical findings 
of this study did not support the expectation that state-anxiety waa 
negatively associated with gain of information from text. 

The analysis of the relationship between SCA and SA indicated 
that as expected, self-concept of ability was negatively associated 
with state-anxiety (-.66, p < .01). The partial correlation analysis 
indicated that GIT did not influence the inverse association between 
SCA and SA-1. 

In the discussion of the results important factors that might explain 
the low coefficient found in the analyses of the effect of both SCA and 
SA- 1 on GIT were considered. In addition to that it was suggested that 
the empirical findings might have been influenced by a statistical 
problem a* * more general level: the measurement of changes. 

PARENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR ROLL'S AND NEEDS AS 
RELATED TO THEIR CHILDREN'S READING DEVELOPMENT 

Order No. 1118116 

Thompson Barbara Jean. Ph.D. North Texas State University. 
230pp. 

The problem of this study was that parental perceptions of the roles and 
needs related to their children'* reading development had not been 
successfully investigated. Tn unary purpose of this investigation was to 
determine parental perceptions of their roles, influence, and skills most 
needed to assist them relating to their children's reading development; tht 
information sources on which parental beliefs about their role are founded; 
factors foreseen by parents that might hinder their : nvolvementin that role; 
parents' preferred mode of receiving desired infor nation relative to their 
assistance in their children's reading development; and existing variations 
m parental perceptions. 

A total of 192 randomly-selected subjects participated in the study. All 
subjects were parents who had children in kindergarten, first, second, or 
third grades, and responded to the research instrument (questionnaire). 

Data consisted of participant responses to a parental questionnaire 
developed and validated for the purposes of this study. Additionally, 
demographic data were obtained using the questionnaire, regarding the 
person completing die questionnaire, the number of parents and children 0 
iu the home, the educational level of the parent, ethnicity, and the average * 
family income, to determine the separation of groups denned according to 
these criteria. 

Frequencies and percentages were reported for all items on the % 
questionnaire. Stepwise discriminant analysis functions were e mpl oyed to 
determine the significance of the separation of groups. To establish the 
disc rimin a ting power ■„ existed in the variables being explored, the 
Wife's lambda test of siyuficance was used Standardized weighting 
coefficients served to identify the relative contributions the signibcant 
variables ( responses to items on the questionnaire) made to the 
differentiation of groups. Percentages of correctly predassified group 
members indicated the accuracy of the separation of -he groups. 

Findings indicated that parents in this study perceive that they are part 
of their children's reading development, although a significant number do 
not view themselves as the major influence. The predominant method of 
finance used by parents to foster their children's reading development is 
fastening to their children read. Parents do not perceive reading aloud to 
their children as the most significant method of influence on their children's 
reading development Parents believe they influence their children's 
reading, but ire divided is their cpinions of whether the influence is more 
or lags tHan that of the school. Parents want information to *«s&themin 
aiding their children's reading development, particularly ^formation 
con cernin g phonics. However, perceived lack of time and lack of 
knowledge are inhibiting factors to parents relative to their involvement in 
their children's reading development School teachers are the rinamnant 
is^anatkm source on wnich most parents base their beliefs relative to their 
rale in their children's reading development Additionally , individual 
oaeferances with the teachers are the preferred mode by parentsto receive 
iaictmeckm relative to their role and needs in their children's reading 
development. 



Tltt imihi erf the diicnmmant analysis function! indicated that groups 
ffpiMGtt defined accord 

mi fta iwaber of parents in the home both form distinct separations for 
p*pt baaed 00 the analysis of their perception Groups of parents, 
datoed according to the number of children in the home, the parents' 
tdwatioaal level ethnicity, an J average family income, did not distinctly 
Mpame with the discriminant functions according to their reported 
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